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Memorabilia. 


HE Rede Lecture of this year, Sir Cedric 
Hardwicke’s ‘The Drama_ To-morrow,’ 
among other things expresses distaste for 
mechanization. Fundamentally it is a vin- 
dication of the theatre, as art and as human 
action and re-action, against amusement and 
occupation in which people’s minds and 
senses are as nearly as may be passive a 
ents to the action of the mechanical. Te 
works down at last to the question of 
“beauty ’’—a question which in the modern 
world it is difficult to discuss because interest 
in, capacity for enjoyment of, beauty seem, 
where art is concerned, to be more or less 
in eclipse. Poet, painter, sculptor, musi- 
cian—are all in quest of something different 
from that. Sir Cedric seems to believe that 
beauty finds, and will continue to find, re- 
fuge in the theatre, helped by return to the 
ancient simplicities of primitive acting; by 
the pleasure of the sulin in a co-opera- 
tion impossible to the cinema, a pleasure as 
it were re-discovered by the contrast between 
the two methods of presentation ; perhaps by 
recourse once more to poetry. For in his 
view—and we agree with him—the theatre is 
the satisfaction of a deeply-seated human 
need. What he does not touch is the import- 
ance of the play. The framework of char- 
acter, action, circumstance, ideas within 
which the actor moves counts, after all, for 
more than presence, or absence, of scenery, 
lighting, costume. And if the theatre-lover 
complains—as we think he justly may—that, 
in modern plays, characters tend to be flat, 
action or plot insignificant, circumstance 
too closely pinching for art, and ideas, 
whether in comedy or tragedy, thin and 
small, it is to the playwright rather than to 
the actor he must look for remedy. The 
future of the playwright, in a commercial- 
ised theatre, seems obscure; perhaps he is to 


enjoyment-seeking activities such as those of 
the British Drama League. 


X‘HE March number of the Genealogists’ 

Magazine begins with the interesting 
essay on ‘Some Aspects of Heraldry’ read 
by Mr, A. R. Wagner, F.S.A., Portcullis, 
at a meeting of the Society of Genealo- 
gists last Novmber. On the origin of 
heraldry, and the evidence from seals, Mr. 
Wagner is of opinion that armoury must 
have emerged almost simultaneously over a 
great part of Western Europe, and, if the 
old theory which connects it with the 
crusades is to be adhered to, the crusade will 
have to be the first. We notice that literary 
evidence from romances and chronicles is 
recommended to the student’s attention. Mr. 
C,. KE, Lart has a long first instalment of a 
study of the French noblesse, an intricate 
subject well handled. Minor articles are on 
‘ Jewish Forenames’ (Mr. A. EF, Franklin) ; 
and ‘The Family of Dean Colet’ (Mrs. 
Clara E, Collet). Mr, R. Boucher contri- 
butes the rhymed will of John Hedges made 
and duly proved in 1737, 


HE Cambridge University Press send us 
their Catalogue for 1936. An enter- 
prise of theirs for which we have great 
esteem is the issue of what they call the 
Cambridge Plain Texts, little books priced 
1s. 3d., or 1s. 6d., which each give one some 
choice piece of an author in a companion- 
able form, to read and turn over in one’s 
mind on a walk, or maybe on some tedious 
daily journey. They are in five modern 
languages, and they are various in character, 
but inclining somewhat to seriousness, and 
also to selection of work most people rather 
hear of than read. Of the French the recent 
Vauvenargues is among the best; here are 
also—besides others—Dumas’s ‘ Histoire de 
mes Bétes’; Michelet’s ‘ Saint-Louis’; 
Gautier’s ‘ Ménagerie Intime’; Ronsard’s 
‘L’Art Poétique. Cinq Préfaces.? The 
German Plain Texts include Grillparzer’s 
‘Der Arme Spielmann. Erinnerungen an 
Beethoven’; the Spanish, a selection of 
Spanish Ballads; Luis de Leon’s ‘ Poesfas 
Originales’ and Villegas’s ‘El Abencer- 
raje’; and the Italian, Alfieri’s ‘La Virtu 
Sconosciuta’ and Rosmini’s ‘ Cinque 
Piaghe.’ 
NDER the title ‘ Periodiques et Collec- 
tions de Philologie Anglaise’ (Extrait 
de la Revue belge de Philologie et d’ Histoire) 
our correspondent in Brussels, M. F. 
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fied list of articles which have appeared 
in periodicals between April 1934 and 
March 1935, on various subjects first 
in English Literature and then in that 
of other countries. The periodicals in ques- 
tion are chiefly English and American. 
Shakespeare, as was to be expected, fur- 
nished the topic for the greatest number of 
articles, though Spenser runs him close. Of 
the nineteenth century poets Wordsworth 
seems to have engaged most attention. Poe 
and Whitman in American Literature are 
the outstanding names. The list quotes the 
most telling sentences of some of the critical 
articles; thus, from M. L. Tillier’s study of 
Arnold Bennett in the Revue Anglo- 
Americaine, tells us that ‘‘ l’échec relatif de 
B. dans la vie privée comme dans sa carriére 
de romancier vient de ce qu'il portait en lui 
deux étres entre lesquels il ne sut ou ne put 
maintenir l|’harmonie.” 
FROM His Majesty’s Stationery Office we 
have the First Section (A—Lever) of 
Part II of the Guide to the Reports of the 
Royal Commission on Historical Manu- 
scripts—the Index of Persons. The revision 
and editing of this volume have been done by 
Mr. Francis Bickley with the assistance of 
Miss Irene Statham. The material for the 
Index of Persons—the Introduction tells us 
—had been collected by 1914, but work on it 
was suspended by the war. In the early 
indexes of Reports little trouble was taken 
about identification of persons named; in 
later volumes the standard of indexing was 
raised. The present general index largely 
makes good the deficiencies of the earlier 
indexes, thereby greatly facilitating the use 
of the Reports concerned. The Index is pre- 
ceded by a list of the Reports referred to. 


THE Cambridge University Press announce 

‘ Hellenistic Architecture,’ by Mr, Theo- 
dore Fyfe, Lecturer in Architecture at Cam- 
bridge, dealing with a period which has 
never been clearly defined or treated, though 
it included the whole of the work at Per- 
gamum and Priene, most of that at Delos, 
and the Pharos of Alexandria. Mr. Fyfe 
has visited many of the sites, and many of 
the illustrations are from his own drawings 
and photographs. They also announce 
* Dedalica,’ by Mr. R. J. H. Jenkins, a study 
of Dorian stone sculpture of the seventh cen- 
tury B.c. The writer makes a study of the 


progress of the style in a parallel art—the 
small. clay heads of the same period, and to 
this calendar of style then relates the extant 
works in stone. 


The book is fully illustrated. 








———___. 


Literary and Historical 
_ Notes. 


CONCERNING DRUIDS. 


ie days of yore, that is to say, before the 

War, the distinguished Celtic scholar. 
Dr. Kuno Meyer, pointed out to his classes 
at the Liverpool University, that, notwith. 
standing the pageantry at modern gorsedds 
and eisteddfods, druids are hard to find in 
old Welsh tradition. 

It is only in Irish folklore that druids 
play a great part, not, indeed, as a dominant 
hierarchy, but as important officials whose 
trances, prophecies and incantations are at 
the service of their king or tribe. The 
scholars who brought about the revival of 
Welsh learning, having no knowledge of 
Irish folklore, inaccessible to them at the 
time, lacked this clue to most of the puzzles 
that confronted them in their own litera- 
ture, 

The author of that helpful book, ‘ The 
Druids, a Study in Keltic Prehistory,’ Mr, 
T. D. Kendrick of the British Museum, 
takes the same view of their activities; and, 
in dealing with what Caesar was told about 
Britain being the source of the ‘ druidical 
discipline,”’ suggests that this might well be 
so, Britain being isolated from contact with 
other lands than Gaul and Ireland. 

As everyone knows, when the Romans 
came to Britain, they found the seat of this 
detested cult, not at Stonehenge, nor even 
on the mainland, but away in the West in 
Anglesey. Why ? 

To learn the prehistory of a people, ask 
their myths. 

The oldest myths of Britain are, of course, 
the four stories, preserved in Welsh, known 
as the Mabinogion. Derived largely from 
pagan Ireland, the Tuatha de Danann, de- 
scribed in pseudo-history as a race of con- 
querors of that island, figure in these tales 
as the Children of (the goddess) Don, with 
names and characters of their own; while 
two stories claim by their titles—‘ Branwen 
the Daughter of Llyr’ and ‘ Manawythan 
the Son of Llyr ’—to belong to the cycle of 
the “‘ Children of Lir.”’ 

If any useful hint is to be found in the 
Mabinogion it should be in the story of 
Branwen, which pictures constant coming 
and going between Ireland and the coast of 
Britain. Troublesome (fairy) folk, expelled 
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from Ireland, cross with their magic cauld- 
ron, and are allowed to land and “ fortify 
places with men and arms, the best that 
were ever seen,”’ by King Bran; who, though 
“crowned king of this island”’ and ‘‘ ex- 
alted from the crown of London,’’ holds his 
court at Aberfraw (Mouth of Torrent) in 
Anglesey and at Harlech (Top Stone) in 
Merioneth. His sister, Branwen, is married 
to the king of Ireland, but this leads to dis- 
aster. The story ends with his murder by 
his faithful followers, who cut off his head 
at his own command—an example of human 
sacrifice and of ritual murder of a king well 
known to folklorists, followed, as this fer- 
tility rite should be, by years of feasting, 
seven years at Harlech and fourscore years 
in Pembroke (Head Boisterous) in the 
pleasant company of the Wonderful Head. 
A parallel to this head cult crops up in the 
trials of the Knights Templars accused of 
worshipping a head from which they hoped 
to obtain wealth, plenty and flourishing of 
plants and trees. 

But there was a darker side—the price to 
be paid for prosperity. Cakes, barley and 
wine contented Janus; not so Crom Cruach, 
the Bleeding Head, Lord of the Mound, 
Head of all the Gods, the chief deity of the 
Fomorians, spirits of the seasons and the sea, 
the oldest race of immortals known to Irish 
mythology. His Steward, the universally 
dreaded water-horse, ‘‘ March ap Meir- 
chion’’? in Welsh, King Mark in the ro- 
mances, exacted for his master a third of 
their children, cattle and corn from the men 
of Erinn. Elbows, knees and noses were 
broken in prostrations imploring bounteous 
milk and corn from the golden head, sur- 
rounded by heads of stone, which missionary 
saints call the ‘‘ King Idol of Ireland.’ 


The Crom Cruach had no temple. _ It 
stood out on a plain in wind and weather. 
King Bran had no palace, for no house could 
hold him. He oaks over to Ireland beside 
his fleet, the masts of which are like a 
forest, himself like a mountain, his nose 
like a ridge and his eyes like lakes on each 
side of it. Somehow a hall is built for him 
to feast in, where his half-brother suddenly 
thrusts Branwen’s little son head-foremost 
into the blazing fire; a deed having probably 
more to do than appears on the surface with 
Crom Cruach’s claim to the first-born son of 
the king of every tribe. 

No brave race welcomes a conqueror. Yet 
when Claudius broke the power of the druids 
throughout midland Gaul, his decree must 









have been hailed with relief from Marseilles 
to Finisterre, even by the druids themselves. 
Paulinus crushed them at one blow, when he 
drove, not Britons but Irish settlers, out of 
Mona (Manaw, Manawythan’s Isle). 


Britain had not seen the last of Irish 
colonists, however. It was about 500 a.p. 
that the Scots crossed into the western Hizh- 
lands; and in the westernmost corners of 
Wales, scholars agree that from about 550 to 
1150 the dominant language was Irish, as 
Professor Griffith of Cardiff says in an 
article on Welsh Language and Literature 
in the ‘ Encyclopaedia Weltennion ’ for 1929. 
And he cites the Mabinogion as evidence. It 
used to be thought that the court bards of 
the Brit-Welsh princes taught them to be- 
ginners and that the mabinog had attained 
to the lowest rank in his selensiah when he 
could repeat them. Modern scholars, like 
Professor Griffith, recognize that he served 
his apprenticeship to some strolling story- 
teller, whose stock-in-trade came to be called 
Matiére de Bretagne, some of which it would 
be convenient to call, if we might, Matiére 
d’Irelande, tales told in prose, well known 
to everyone, little porta by the Chiefs of, 
Song, who forbade these wandering 
mabinogion to diversify their recitals with 
verses composed in the complex metres they 
used themselves. 

In ‘ Popular Tales of the West High- 
lands’ and the ‘ Argyllshire Stories,’ col- 
lected at the end of last century, much 
Matiétre d’Irelande has crystallized round a 
Norse hero, Finn (white) and his Fiann 
(fair men), who, as in late Irish folklore, 
has ousted Celtic heroes of earlier times. 
Druids and bards are alike forgotten; yet, 
handed down, not in translation but by the 
Scots themselves, the word for wizardry is 
druidach, not to be found in Welsh diction- 
aries. 


The four Mabinogion are not merely folk 
tales, but heroic sagas, told in literary form 
before the names and adventures of Celtic 
deities were forgotten; who, in time, re- 
appear among King Arthur’s courtiers. 
Midway in point of matter, though from a 
late MS., comes the weird fairy tale of 
Taliesin woven round the historic figure of 
Maelgwyn Prince of Gwynedd, denounced by 
Gildas; in which we can see how far the bard 
succeeded the druid, Taliesin being bard, 
magician, avatar of Gwydion, son of Don, 
and hence clansman of the Tuatha de 
Danann, all in one. 

Meta FE. WIttiams. 
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FROM A COLLECTION 
AUTOGRAPHS. 


IV. Tue Rr. Rev. THomas Burcsss, 
BisHor oF St. Davin’s anp SALIsBURY. 


Abergwilly Palace, May 18. 


OF 


Sir, 

As far as concerns myself, I have no 
hesitation in exprefsing my most favourable 
wishes for the publication of your Cywydd 
y Dilnw. And I should conceive that the 
hundred subscribers might be procured in the 
Principality. I will do what I can to 
recommend it in my Diocese, & especially to 
the members of the Cambrian Society. If I 
should be able to communicate to you any 
information more decifively favourable to 
your wishes, you shall hear from me again. 
I am Sir, 

Yor obedt Sert T, St- David’s, 

A short description of the contents of your 
poem would be of use to me in speaking of 
it; & I shall be glad to receive it from you, 
stating the number of books it consists of, (if 
in books or cantos) & a general outline of 
the subject. 

1820. 
Carmarthen, May Eighteen, 
Mr. David Ionawr, 
Dolgelly, 
Merionethshire. 
T. S* David's 


With the letter are preserved two portraits 
of the Bishop, one facing right, the other 
left, in episcopal robes, published by Edward 
Parry, Exchange, Chester, a well-known 
Chester tradesman of his time and author of 
the ‘ Royal Visits to Wales,’ who was born 
either at Newmarket or in the parish of 
Llanasa, Flintshire. He died at Chester 25 
March 1854. On his death his widow sold 
his valuable Welsh MSS. and notes to Mr. 
Enoch Robert Gibbon Salisbury of Glanaber, 
Chester, who was a very well-read man and 
an authority on all Welsh matters. These 
collections now belong to the University of 
Wales. 

The Bishop was born 18 Nov., 1756, son 
of a grocer at Odiham, Hants. He was edu- 
cated at Odiham Grammar School and Win- 
chester, and in 1775 was elected a Scholar 
of Corpus Christi College, Oxford; he 
graduated B.A. on 17 Dec. 1778, and in 1783 
became a Fellow of his College. He remained 
at Oxford till 1791. He was a friend of 
Hannah More. He became Vicar of 
Winston in 1798 and Bishop of St. David’s 
in June 1803. In 1822 he founded Lampeter 





ce, 


College. In 1825 he was promoted to the 
Bishopric of Salisbury, where he died 19 
Feb. 1836 and was buried. His ‘ Life’ by 
his friend John Scandeett Harford (1785. 
1866) was published in 1840. Can anyone 
say who was David Ionawr of Dolgelley, to 
whom the letter is addressed? Were his 
poems ever published? If so, can anyone 
zive short bibliographical details ? ‘ 

T. Cann HuGues, F.s.a, 

Lancaster. 


TIVERTON LETTERS AND PAPERS, 
1724-1843. 


(See ante pp. 21, 38, 58, 77, 92, 113, 128, 
151, 168, 186, 203). 


(12) Lerrers or THE ENcHMARSH Famuty, 
1773 —1798. 


Members of this family had been trading 
in the town at least from the year 1693; a 
Thomas Enchmarsh, merchant, left £5 a 
year for ever to Waldron’s Almshouses; 
Martin Dunsford recalls the initiative and 
courage of one of the family who disguised 
himself as a woolcomber in Norfolk and 
came back with very valuable trade secrets. 
Mr. Beavis Wood also was a Norfolk man. 

Richard and Thomas Enchmarsh the 
younger were brothers: Richard was one of 
the three Corporators who ousted John 
Baring from the Corporation. They were 
cousins of Beavis Wood and greatly grieved 
that he left them nothing. Both were 
ruined in the general decay of Tiverton 
trade, at the end of the eighteenth century. 


Richard Enchmarsh to Lord Harrowby. 

11 Jan., 1773. Asks for a loan of £500 for 
a few months through Major Hamilton. 

Thomas Enchmarsh to Lord Harrowby. 

25 Nov., 1780. ‘‘ Mr. Beavis Wood our 
Town Clerk in my humble opinion means 
nothing less than to destroy your Lordship’s 
interest here if not that of Sir John Duntze 
likewise.”’ 

10 Oct., 1781. Considers that Baring is 
at the bottom of all the party against Lord 
Harrowby and that Sir John Duntze is a 
miserable politician. 

3 March, 1786. Tiverton is at a great dis- 
advantage under Mr. Palmer’s new postal 
arrangements; ‘‘ we used to be on the main 
Post road, London to Exeter but Tiverton is 
now a bye post ’’’; horrid examples are given 
of the delays and danger of the present lonely 
route via Honiton and Cullompton trave 
by a solitary horseman. 
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The Hon. Dudley Ryder to Mr, (? Richard) 
Enchmarsh, 


17 March, 1786 or 1787. ‘‘It gives me 
concern to understand that the smuggling of 
wool and of live sheep is so much increased 
in the West of England as to have raised the 
price of wool considerably.” 


Richard Enchmarsh to the Hon, Dudley 
Ryder, 

20 March, 1788. Promises to pay his 
brother an annuity of £40 out of his salary 
as Commissioner of the Lottery. 

7 April, 1791. Sir John Duntze has suf- 
fered much from the embezzling of his late 
partner whom he proposes to put in prison. 

23 Oct., 1791. Applies for a post as Mes- 
senger to the Exchequer, 





Thomas Enchmarsh to Lord Harrowby. 

12 Sept., 1786. Is distressed at the elec- 
tion of the Rev. John Pitman by the exer- 
tion of Mr. Osmond and Mr. Dickinson 
combined. Young Mr. Osmond is become 
“quite a Newtonian ’’ |[i.e. a follower of 
Captain Newte] having taken offence about 
the Playhouse business. ‘‘Mr. Osmond 
threatened to horsewhip me in the execution 
of my office [as eyed but he is such an 
arrant cowheart that he has beg’d my pardon 
in the most submissive manner. . . He beat 
his sister, Mrs, Lewis, in a most unmerciful 
way & she very providentially escaped with 
her life. . . He had his coatwaistcoat Tore 
off his back and his Linnen tore off his back 
in a most shocking manner. . . . When he 
found one of the gentlemen begun to be 
thoroughly in earnest—he most nobly took to 
his heels.’’ The writer fears that Sir John 
Duntze has lost all his influence and that 
Mr, Newte will come in and lose all for Lord 
Harrowby’s party. 


Thomas Enchmarsh to the Hon. Dudley 
Ryder. 

16 Aug., 1793. At Grigsby’s Coffee House, 
London). ‘‘A partioglay friend of mine 
r. Barnard Von Sandau, at No. 49, Old 
Basinghall Street, London Wall in this city, 
having a large quantity of Gunpowder 
Cannon and other warlike stores which he 
saa to dispose of to some of the allied 
owers, I have by all means recommended 
him to make an offer of them to the Govern. 
ment... . Please inform him or me how to 
apply: samples of the powder are in the 
ity: payment is asked for after trial: de 
livery to be at Bruxelles or elsewhere in 
Flanders at the risk of the present owner.” 


Thomas Enchmarsh to John Dickinson. 


22 June, 


assistance, 


1795. Applies for financial 
Thomas Enchmarsh to Beavis Wood. 

18 July, 1795. ‘‘ I am in daily expecta- 
tion of arrest for a debt of £60: we have 
tried to make my brother’s salary of £121 per 
annum, suffice for us all. . . but owing to 
the exorbitant prices of all the necessities of 
life [we] are getting more and more in 


debt.’’ 


John Dickinson, 27 July, 1795, reports to 
the Hon, Dudley Ryder the death of Mr. 
Richard Enchmarsh and applies for the 
vacancy at the Lottery Office. 


(13) Lerrprs or tHe Bestey Famity, 
1775—1800. 

John Besley was a sober and successful 
woollen manufacturer; he was a Presby- 
terian, but went to Calverleigh with the 
Town Clerk to receive the Holy Communion 
for the purpose of qualifying for the Corpor- 
ation. Mr. Benjamin Dickinson speaks of 
his behaving in a boorish and rude manner, 
but we have no corroborating evidence. He 
was later partner with John Dickinson in 
the Tiverton Bank, probably to bring in the 
Presbyterian interest; such, according to 
Thackeray, was a usual procedure. He 
showed the liveliest fraternal affection in 
the active and successful steps which he took 
in aid of his brother Bernard (see below). 


John Besley to Nathaniel Ryder. 


25 June, 1775. Mr. Coleman of Hillers- 
don has been canvassing very actively as he 
hopes to represent Tiverton in the case of 
Mr. Ryder being made a peer. ‘‘I told him 
that if we should be deprived of so worthy a 
member, thought a gentleman in ye woollen 
trade wd. be most eligable for this Borough.”’ 

(Mr. Coleman’s ancestor, Roger Coleman 
of Gornhay near Tiverton, sat for the 
borough from 14 July, 1660, to his death in 
the same year; also, his nearer ancestor Wil- 
liam Colman, likewise of Gornhay, sat 
1685-7 and 1689, 1690; he died 18 Dec., 1733. 
All were descended from Roger Colman, mer- 
chant, who left large lands for pious uses 
and the good of the Church; he died in 1533. 
With this long record of service, the 
Colmans made another bid for the seat on the 
death of Sir John Duntze in 1795.) 

John Besley to Lord Harrowby. 

20 Oct., 1781. ‘‘ Would your Lordship 

think it right for Mr. Wilmott to attend 





when ye affair (of my brother) comes before 
the board? ’’ (Bernard Besley was second in 
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office at the Custom House at Exeter. 
Grave, though to us unspecified, charges were 
brought against him by his superior. They 
were stoutly denied and confidently ascribed 
to the despotism and party spirit of that 
officer. ‘The discipline in the Customs ser- 
vice was strict and efficient.) 

12 Nov., 1781. ‘‘ Mr. Willmott has sent 
an account of the favourable acquittal of my 
brother.” He thanks Lord Harrowby for 
his active assistance. 

Bernard Besley to Lord Harrowby. 

17 Nov., 1781. Sends effusive thanks to 
Lord Harrowby and to Mr. Wilmott for their 
exertions in helping him to rebut the un- 
founded charge made against him. 

John Besley to Lord Harrowby. 

30 Nov., 1782. Reports a meeting held in 
the School in the Churchyard, when a peti- 
tion was signed against the present method 
of elections: he encloses a handbill. ‘‘I am 
fully convinced of [sic] it was to get into 
the hands of ye common people it would (as 
it has at Taunton) ruin ye trade of this 
town.’’ The labourers would not work at 
election times. 

John Besley to Hon. Dudley Ryder. 

1 Feb., 1784. Gives an account of an ad- 
dress to His Majesty drawn up by the Rev. 
W. Wood (C. of E.), the Rev. Mr. Follett, 
Cong., and forty-five gentlemen after the 
sessions. ‘‘ The Church Warden [? Martin 
Dunsford] wished to insert thanks for re- 
moving the late Minister [Shelburne], but 
he did not get much support.” 

John Besley to Lord Harrowby. 

Feb. 7, 1784. Martin Dunsford and other 
dissenters have forwarded an address to the 
Crown in consequence of the overthrow of 
Lord Shelbourne’s Ministry by the coalition 
of Fox and Lord North. 

20 June, 1784. Expresses pleasure that 
Alderman Sawbridge’s motion has been set 
aside. 

23 Aug., 1784. ‘‘I am very sorry that Sir 
John [Duntze] is fond of carrying things 
with a high hand.’’ 

29 Aug., 1789. ‘‘ Monday next in conse- 
quence of an invitation from Sir Jno. 
| Duntze] most of the Corporation are to dine 
on Tortall.”’ 

John Besley to Hon. Dudley Ryder. 

8 July, 1790. Describes his efforts at the 
contested County Election and for his brother 
as would-be Collector. 

8 Aug., 1790. Hopes for post of Deputy 
Collector in London at £1,200 per annum. 
17 Aug., 1790. Asks for a protection for 









his nephew as the Press is on; he has a dis- 
charge from Admiral Rodham. 

5 Sept., 1790. ‘‘Mr. Jno. Rolle came 
into this Town this day on his way to Dul- 
verton to a Staz Hunt.” 

14 Sept., 1790. <A secret application to 
Mr. Ryder to apply to Mr. Pitt for the Col- 
lectorship of Exeter for his brother. Mr. 
Baring is said to be also active for the same 
post and its dependents. 

16 Oct., 1790. Hopes that the vacant 
P.O. at Exeter will suffice for Mr. Baring. 

2@ Oct., 1790. Mr. Francis Baring, 
brother to the Bishop of Durham, is not now 
in Parliament; the Post Office is worth about 
£300 p.a. The Paving of Fore Street ‘‘ hath 
kick’d up a good deal of dust in the Town, 
Printed papers of ridicule and low fun, tho’ 
some of the papers could make you laugh, 
they call one another by the names of dogs 
there is Pompey, Rowzer, Teazer, Rattler, 
Yawler, Finder, Tipler, Jowler, Snap and 
Foamer ; the mad bull-dog is Smale.”’ Trade 
is bad and the Poor Rates high. Cove 
Bridge has been a great expense. (This 
important bridge over the Exe changed the 
face of much of the North Devon country; 
till then there were but three bridges between 
Dulverton and the sea). 

23 Nov., 1790. Has obtained the influ- 
ence of Sir Stafford Northcote, who with- 
draws the candidature of his brother-in-law, 
Mr. Wright, at a price. ‘‘If you can get 
the place for my brother Bernard that agree- 
ment is null and void.” 

1 Jan., 1791. Thanks for appointment. 
Lieut. John Besley (jun.) R.M, to Hon. 
Dudley Ryder, 

? 1792. Appeals for a gratuity as he is 
about to go on half-pay, and has had no 
compensations for accidents sustained while 
on duty. 

John Besley to Hon. Dudley Ryder. 

1793. The printed votes of the House sent 
from London to the Corporation are left 
unopened: it would be advisable to dis- 
continue the practice of sending them. 

W. Besley to Hon, Dudley Ryder. 

12 Jan., 1798. Can goods still be sent via 
Bremen ? 

6 Mar., 1798. The Trade of Tiverton 
“almost stopt’’: begs that the town be 
employed in Army Clothing. 

Hon. Dudley Ryder to Messrs, Besley, 

Hogg and Dennys. 

— May, 1800. An explanation of his vote 

for free imports of wool to Ireland. 
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(14) Letters or Jonn Witmor. 1776-1781. 


B. 1750; d. 1815. Eldest son of Sir John 
Eardley Wilmot, Knt., of Barkswell in the 
County of Warwick, Lord Chief Justice of 
the Common Pleas. He was at first regarded 
strictly as the nominee of Lord Harrowby. 
Thus Beavis Wood, the regular correspond- 
ent as Town Clerk, writes five days before 
the Poll: 

“So far all things remain quiet. Yes- 
terday Sir John [Duntze] and Mr. Wilmot 
went together to Exeter and do not propose 
to return here till Friday evening—Mr. 
Incledon is still lurking hereabout—The 
young Mr. Lewis is now confessedly against 
your Recommendation—he wants to be a 
person of consequence here—but what sur- 
prised me a little is to find that Mr. Ench- 
marsh could not be seen by Mr. Wilmot till 
he had called three times and that he at 
last told him that he could not promise him 
—Considering the general wish of the 
majority to oblige you—I don’t think that 
more than a knot of three or four could be 
got together to take an active part against 
Mr. Wilmot.’”? (15 May, 1776). 

On 11 Aug., 1776, Sir John Duntze writes, 
“T do not think that there is the least neces- 
sity of bringing Mr. Wilmot with you’’; 
and again, 24 Aug., ‘‘ Poor Wilmot will be 
very glad to be excused.”” Wilmot was, of 
course, keeping the seat warm for Dudley 
Ryder. In the absence of Lord Harrowby, 
he appeared in Tiverton in September, 1776, 
when Sir John Duntze writes that ‘‘ he 
pleased everyone’’ and “‘ acquitted himself 
a merveille.’’ In 1781 he was made a Master 
in Chancery and, as member for Tiverton, 
showed independence by voting against the 
American War. He married Frances, 
daughter of Samuel Sainthill of Bradninch, 
whom he divorced in 1790. 

Miss Dormer Harris, writing in 
“N. and Q.,’ clxviii. 268 (Apr. 13, 1935) 
tells us that the black-velvet-covered coffins 
of John Wilmot and his family long reposed 
in the crypt of the beautiful Norman church 
of Berkswell: a descendant is said to have 
left his visiting-card below. All have lately 
been interred in the churchyard. John Wil- 
mot was most charitable and his epitaph con- 
tains the words from Job: ‘‘ He caused the 
widow’s heart to sing for joy.” Arms: 
Sable a fesse or between three eagles’ heads 
couped argent, in the beak of each an escal- 
lop gules. 

There are twenty-two letters from him to 
Lord Harrowby from 1776 to 1781. 








John Wilmot to Lord Harrowby. 

12 May, 1776. Sunday. Has attended 
church morning and afternoon in great 
state: the canvass has been most successful. 

18 May, 1778. ‘‘ There is not the least 
talk of opposition.’’ 

30 July, 1778. ‘‘ My father is in Cam- 
bridgeshire where he has left Lady My. Wil- 
mot with Lady Gedeon ... Your most faith- 
ful and affectionate John Wilmot. 

1 Dec., 1778. ‘‘ A person called Bowden 
call’d on me’’... concerning the raising of 
a regiment at Tiverton; with deference he 
seeks the opinion of Lord Harrowby . . . 
‘‘my own private opinion is that these 
schemes are usually set on foot for the emolu- 
ment of some individuals who stir on them 
but are not politick in a large view.”’ 

7 Aug., 1780. Asks leave to mention can- 
didature of Mr. Ryder when he comes of 


age. 

8 Sept., 1780. ‘‘ I found Sir John Duntze 
at Sidmouth quite a cripple.” 

Lord Harrowby to John Wilmot. 

9 Sept., 1780. ‘‘In case of any opposi- 
tion to the Election, please do not spare 
expense, but send some clever active fellow 
express through Bristol, Gloucester, Worces- 
ter, Wolverhampton & Stafford. He must 
take two horses (as the Post Masters will not 
let a Horse without a guide), yet on such 
an occasion the additional expense is not 
worth attending to.’ 

John Wilmot to Lord Harrowby. 

16 Sept., 1780. ‘‘I beleive [sic] that 
nothing but supernatural intervention could 
shake the present interest.’”’ His father 1s 
still in Cambridgeshire: the issue of the 
Election there is awaited with interest. 

31 Oct., 1780. He sends Parliamentary 
News. 

28 Nov., 1780. Has not attended Parlia- 
ment regularly of late and has therefore not 
seen Sir John Duntze recently. ‘‘ I am just 
returned from the Opera, which was very 
thin, Tho the Buene Figliola, and it said 
Sheridan must give it up.” 

? 28 Nov., 1781. ‘‘ As the expense of 
allowing and enrolling the Charter will prob- 
ably not exceed 80 or 100£, I submit it to 
you that it might not be a proper opportun- 
ity for me, not only in appearance but in 
reality to make the Corporation this small 
compliment of the expence attending this 
measure... My present income will enable 
me to make this compliment, if proper, with- 


out inconvenience.”’ . 
Epwin S. CHALK. 





(To be continued). 
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A GLOSSARY OF SOMERSET 
DIALECT 

(See ante pp. 74, 97, 111, 133, 147, 165, 
1). 


Vardenth, farthing’s worth. ‘* Never 
knowenly tooked a vardenth more’n my toll.’’ 
A2, 52. 


Veck. ‘‘1 veck he’s a handsome man.”’ 
(circa 1780). S.Y.B. 1927, 43. Probably 
should be ‘‘ I’ veck’’ = in faith! 


Vessy, to compose verse. ‘Jan,’ ‘ Zum- 
merzet Rhymes,’ 4, 13, 20; ‘ Tommy Nutty,’ 
id., 57. 

Vossil, a stake supporting a _ sheepfold 
hurdle; one of the uprights of a’ cowstall; 
part of a scaffold. C.C.V. 12-1915. 

Vrail and cappens, a flail, C.C.V. 12-1915. 
‘B.D.D.’ Flatl-capping. (Cumbd.) 

Vuzz-atch. See Furze-hatch. 

Wag, to speak. Used intransitively, with- 
out ‘‘ tongue.’’ ‘‘I coulden ha’ oped my 
mouth or wagged therevrom if I’d_ a-bin 


offered a guinea.’’ Al, 15. 
Wall-fish, snails. J.110. 


Ward-wall. ‘‘ At Athelney, between the 
river and the road there is the tow-path and 
the wall—a ‘ ward-wall’.. . a good stout 
mound—a dam, broad as a highway and 
strong enough to hold back a flood like an 
inland sea. A ‘ ward-wall,’ moreover, stands 
upon a sure and immovable foundation of 
British law, having been placed there under 
an award.’’ Bl, 120. 

Wark-batch, refuse-tip of a mine. ‘‘ The 
‘ wark-batch ° or tip at the back of Clandown 
Pit.”” S.¥.B. 1928, 106. 

Watchet sleep, A, a pretence of sleeping, 
“‘ foxing.’’ ‘* Watchet men sleep with one 
) Proverbial sayings. §8.C.H. 
19-7-24. 

Wave-the-handkerchief, a figure in a 
country-dance. ‘Old dances are still in 
favour. So you may .. . ‘ wave the hand- 
kerchief’ . . . in the good old way of more 
than a century ago.’’ B2, 218. 

Wedge. ‘‘ If thee dossen shut up, 1’ll gee 
thee sich a wedge as thee cassen git up nor 
down.’’ H2, 160. Blow? Or shaking: ef. 
*E.D.D.’ Wadge (Scotch). 








eee ee 


and weemin’ around like a mazed hen.” E2, 
214. Qu. cf. ‘E.D.D.’ 3rd Wim, of the 
head, to swim, be giddy? And Wime 1. 

Weesome, very small (used affectionately), 
‘*Such a wee-some bundle”’ of a_ baby. 
E2, 65. : 

Well-called-for, apt. ‘‘’Tes a well-called- 
for thought.’ A2, 27. i.e., an apt simile, 

Well-crook, an iron hook for retrieving 
buckets from wells. H. glossary. Sense 
differs from ‘E.D.D.’ s.v. first Well (2). 

Went with, happened to. ‘‘ The jackfeesh 
were a-found in the water dead. . . an’ 
what went wi’ the raven I never didn’ hear 
tell.”’ B4, 82. 

Wetty, drunken. ‘‘ Jane was what in 
Somerset language would be called ‘ a wetty 
sample.’ ’’ S.Y.B. 1928, 47. Cf. ‘ E.D.D,’ 
Wet 3. 

What time. This archaic 
““the time when,’’ ‘‘ while,’’ is recorded as 
a modern dialect expression. ‘‘ Let un bide 
in the kitchen all night till what time Hezzy 
could knock down a wall and put stable to 
rights vor’n.”’ §S.Y.B. 1925, 43. 

Wheel-heaver, one who lends a_ helpin 
hand. ‘I be gwain to play wheel-heaver!’ 
Al, 150. Also in verbal form, ‘‘ to gie the 
wheel a heave.’’ A3, 178. 

Where-be-qgwain, a wife, as Recording 
Angel. ‘‘ He have a-got a where-be-gwain, 
an’, as anybiddy do know, that’s a sort 0’ 
time-keeper that do strike when’s a-minded 
an’ never run down.’’ D2, 8. 

W here-be-to’s, whereabouts, ‘‘Know aught 
o’ the where-be-to’s o’ Esau Atyeo, widder- 
man.” ‘‘ The name, denominator, or 
where-be-to’s o’ the said evil-doer.’’ 2, 
69, 83. 

Whickery. ‘‘ The whickery vace 0’ 
Hurdle . . a zink’n’ 
S.Y.B. 1927, 107. 

Whip, in phrase ‘‘ every whip an’ agean.” 
S.Y.B. 1925, 48; every now and again. 
Commoner as ‘‘every whip’s_ while”; 
‘BE.D.D.’ Whip 10. 

Whip-top, Bl, .38. The Mealy Guelder- 
rose or Wayfaring-tree, Viburnum Lantana. 

Whist me, exclamation. ‘*Sam’s agony 
was such that he had to express it. ‘ Whist 
me! Was ever sane man made to look such 


equivalent of 


Joe 
under tha water.” 


Wedmore Blues, backswording champions la gudgeon, sir?’”’ Ei, 61. 


belonging to Wedmore ; 
famous for its ‘‘ old gamesters,”’ 


a place formerly | 


White bird. ‘‘‘I knowed M. afore she 


as prize-' wur born, as the saying is; and a contrairy 


winners at this obsolete sport were called, | white bird she always were.’ This is the 


irrespective of their age. 
Weeming. 


legs to see them fishes weemin’ around in | 
their 


glass dishes.’’ El, 211. 





** Pickin’ | white who carried 


only occasion on which | heard of ‘ white 


‘“* Felt quite oncertain on me | bird.’ ’? (Nineteenth cent.). S.Y.B. 1928, 46. 


White Maidens, young girls dressed in 
a child’s coffin. ‘ They 
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had the white maidens to carry thic poor 
boy to be buried.’’ (1826). S.Y.B. 1926, 
%. A survival of an old custom still in 
use at Catholic funerals. See ‘N. and Q.,’ 
clxix, 369; clxx. 13, 69, 

Whiten, -ed, -ing, is applied to the Athel- 
ney district to the stripping of the skin 
(stripple, q.v.1 from the withies in a withy 
brake (q.v.). S.Y.B. 1922, 67. 

Whittle out, die away, ‘‘ peter out.’’ ‘‘ The 
music whuttled out in a dome and died.’’ 
ke, 114. 

Who but, (in humorous emphasis), ‘‘Caleb 
Trimby wi’ a girt drum, an’ he did bang 
away wi’ both hands, who but he.”’ ‘* Up 
I went, who but I?’ D1, 39, 80. (‘‘ And 
who but Lady Greensleeves ?’’). 

Whurdlepuff, eddy of wind or dust. ‘‘He 
up and away like a whurdlepuff.’”” A4, 93. 
‘E.D.D.’ Whirly-puff, but not for Som. 

Wigs-and-feathers!, a mock oath, common 
a few years ago, 

Wimmer, a  winnowing machine. ae 
wonderful kind of machine. Very much 
like a wimmer in appearance.’’ Ad, 59. 

Windfall-cheese, a cider-cheese made of 
windfall apples, ‘‘ the herald of the cider- 
making season.’’ A3, 98. 

Winger, a hard smack. ‘‘ He catched un 
a winger wi’ his bat an’ het un right out 
o the vield.”’ Dl, 57. ‘ KB.D.D.’ Whinger 
2, anything lange of its kind. Suff. 

Witch’s ladder. (Additional to ‘ B.D.D.’ 
Witch 25). The Somerset recipe for making 
this talisman is as follows:—‘‘ Take four 
wheaten straws, tie two together, top and 
bottom, for one side of the ladder. Tie the 
other two in the same manner, and then 
insert short straws between, for steps. Now 
take small feathers, and place them up each 
side of the ladder, and the thing is done. 
Now, if aught go wrong, if fire will not 
burn, nor irons heat, or if the lover will not 
come, let the ladder be waved to and fro in 
the air while the request is muttered, and 
all will be right.’’ S.C.H. 22-12-26, quot- 
ing Walford’s Antiquarian, March, 1887. 
See also Humphreys, ‘ Materials for History 
of Wellington.’ In another description the 
sides are of cord, and thorns are added to 
the feathers. ‘‘ This article was supposed 
to confer on the ‘ witch’ the power of entry 
into any building inaccessible to the ordin- 
ary human being.’ Cl, 107. See also 
Folk-lore Congress (1891) Report; Folk-lore 
Journal, 1886; Leland, ‘ Etruscan Roman 
Remains,’ p. 353. 

Withouse (as 'thouse), without. ‘‘ There’s 
other ways o’ scoren hurns ’thouse hetten the | 








ball wi’out any veelen vur the leather.’ 
Al, 58. 

Withy-break. ‘‘ The withy-stripper has no 
tool but an upright post, in the top of 
which, close together, two flat irons, very 
like pieces of Wenp-ioume are firmly fixed. 
The whole contrivance, by name a withy- 
break, stands about the height of a hurdle. 
Between the irons are two little steels which 
clip the withy and tear away the rind as 
it is dragged through.’’ Bl, 129. 

Withycumtwain. In the childhood of a 
woman nearly ninety, this denoted “‘ a sickly, 
delicate person of the female sex.’’ §.C.H. 
3-35-23. Probably ‘‘ Withycombe twin.”’ 

Withy-writh, a willow bond. ‘‘ An ’s 
han’wrist did play about zo sumple as a 
withy-writh.”” A2, 38. Elements separately 
in ‘ B.D.D.’ Sumple, supple. 

Wobbet, the cross-piece to the handle of 
a spade or shovel. C.C.V. 12-1915. 

Woggle, scarecrow. ** Globbin’ and 
bleamin’ at me like a pop-eyed woggle.”’ 
K2, 223. 

Word-apple, a 
‘B.D.D.’ Hoard 3. 

Working for gruel, feigning 
glossary. 

Works of the world, surprising, a wonder. 
‘*’'Twar works o’ the world, my appetite had 
zomehow taken wings.’’ ‘Tommy Nutty,’ 
‘ Zummerset Rhymes,’ 73. ‘‘ "T'war works 
’th world Zal hadn’t up an’ gied his veace 
a zlap.’’ K.77. 

Worle drum, The. It is said that the 
people of Worle used to assemble at its sound 
to drive out any lawyer who entered the 
parish. S.C.H, 19-7-24. 

Worryguts, fretful or scolding person. 
‘*The missis, who be a prapper worryguts.”” 
S.Y.B. 1932, 83. 

Worse’n ’twere in t’other man’s time, 
‘* means that matters are going from bad to 
worse.’’ §.Y.B. 1922, 32. 

Worse than come-up, excessively bad. 
‘* As vur manners, tha’ be wuss’n come-up— 
as the zaayin’ is.’’ Jones, ‘ Jarge Balsh at 
Bristol Zoo,’ 88; also 175. 

Worthing. ‘‘ Worthing the bull’ was the 
term for the annual bull-baiting at Ilchester 


keeping apple. C2. 


illness. H. 


on Hock Day (the second Tuesday after 
Easter Day). §8.C.H., 176, 189. 

Wride, a _ spotted-faced cow. C.C.V. 
11-1911. 


Wring (the fist), clench it. ‘‘ Mrs. Viney 
wrings her fist at Rose.’’ Al, 34. ‘‘ Farmer 
Bagley wrung up his fist.’’ B4, 37. Cf. 
‘E.D.D.’ Suppt., Wring, Cumbd. 

Wusty, to worsen; esp. of weather. ‘‘ ’A’ve 
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a-wustied zummet wonderful.’’ A2, 38. 
‘‘ The weather d’ wusty.”’ 

Yairns. ‘Tho’ yairns and beech ha’ 
loozed thir green, And wuks look beare and 
holler.”” (circa 1870). S.Y.B. 1931, 90. 
Alders? Sc. ‘‘ arns.’’ 

Yarked, frightened. O©2. Cf. ‘E.D.D.’ 
Yark 6. 


Yellows, the ragwort. ‘‘ The people round 
about there [Berrow Flats] call these plants 


‘the yallers.’’’ Bi, 106. 

Yessie, a large worm. G. _ glossary. 
‘E.D.D.’ Yesh, 

Yessmatch, the nut-hatch (bird). H. 


glossary. 

Yip-yapping, talking loudly. C.C.V. 
12-1915. 

Yo-ho, crooning song to oxen at plough. 
C2. Also so-ho, (q.v.), and ‘‘so-ah.’’ All, 
of course, obsolete. 

Young. ‘‘ He was not really young, but 
only some five or six years short of his 
‘dree-score.’ But his father being alive he 
still went by the name of ‘ the young John 
Snook,’ and only awaited the decease of his 

arent to become plain John Snook.”’ 

9, 58. 

Zackly zackly, equal to, on a par with. 
**Varmer Smith’s  broken-winded brown 
mare baint zackly zackly with the winner 
of the Durby Hoss Race.’’ S.Y.B. 1935, 37. 

Zeck, a call to calves. C2. Cf. ‘ E.D.D.’ 
Suck 21, Sucky, 6. 

Zummat o’ nothin’, like what Tom Gough 
zeed at the Show. ‘‘ This expression was 
very common in the south-eastern part of 
the county, but its origin has not been 
traced.’’ S.Y.B. 1922, 32. 


ADDENDA. 


Ass-toad, term of reproach or contempt. 
‘* You’re a proud ass toad.’’ Wood, ‘ Somer- 
set Memories and Traditions,’ 1924; p. 60. 
Fool-toad, both as subs. and adj., is more 
usual. Toady, adj. with similar sense, of 
persons and things. 

Brewerre, Blewerre, (Glossary), is 
ably a boys’ perversion of ‘‘ Beware !”’ 

Close-footed, (Glossary), means ‘‘ with a 
standing-jump.”’ 

Curp, (Glossary), is a metathesis 
‘B.D.D.’s”’ Crip 3 (Dorset only). 

Drain. ‘‘‘ Nancy Hawkins, hur do live 
down the drain.’ . . . He pointed .. . to 
an extremely narrow passage between two 
walls . . . The word drain is the same as 
the old Saxon ‘dreng,’ a narrow place.’’ 
Wood, as above, 61. 

Dry, (Glossary). 


prob- 


of 


““ Cider brought up on 











a cold night from the cellar into the warm 
kitchen sometimes shows a thin deposit of 
‘dew’ on the outside of the cup—probably 
the evaporation of this deposit is meant,” 
(Communicated by Professor John Read), 

Heark, (Glossary), was pronounced ‘‘hark.” 
Professor Read tells me he remembers it as 
rare in his early childhood, and that it js 
now quite obsolete, together with the accom. 
panying libation of cider. 

Overslept, (Glossary), is probably a mis. 
print for ‘* overstept.’’ 

Rowe-board, (Glossary). A maker of 
farm-wagons on the border of Wilts and 
Somerset informs me that ‘‘ row-boards” 
were curved lengths of wood which over. 
arched each rear wheel, like modern mud. 
guards; but ‘‘ it’s too much labour to make 
them now.”’ 

Saf, save. ‘‘ Hur could not saf my pret- 
ties’’—children. ‘‘ Hur did saf James's 
cow.’’ Wood, as above, 62, 63. 

Scratch, to sketch, make a drawing. “So 
you’ve come to scratch me at last, Missie.” 
Wood, as above, 34. 

Shroud me! (Glossary). 


In quotation, 
for ‘‘ shroud he’’ read “ 


shroud me.” 
W. W. Git. 





OHN AULDJO (1805-86).—In addition to 
my notes on John Auldjo (clxvi. 327), 
who climbed Mont Blanc in 1827, I may note 
that he was a friend of the Countess of Bless- 
ington, and wrote a long letter to her from 
Naples on Sept. 25, 1835, quoted in Mad- 
den’s ‘ Literary Life and Correspondence’ 
of the Countess (1855: ii. 201-202). I may 
add that a reproduction of a photograph of 
him, showing him as a bearded man with 
waving locks, appeared in Bon Accord, Aber- 

deen, June 1, 1934. 

J. M. Buttocu. 


BOOK FROM ROBERT SOUTHEY’S 

POSSESSION.— The catalogue of the 
xliv. Auction of the book-seller Karel Zink, 
at Prague (February 1936), has an item 
which is of some interest for English 
students. It is a volume De vetustatibus 
Polonorum, De Jagellonum familia. De 
Sigismundi regis temporibus. (Cracovie, 
Vietoris 1521). On the first page of text 
the copy bears the signature: ‘‘ Robert 
Southey, Lugano 20 June 1817.’”’ I am not 
aware if the book is always krown to have 
been in Southey’s possession. 

Orro F. Basrse. 
Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


u ONG OYSTER.’’—In the work of 


preparing the forthcoming “L” 
volume of the ‘Early Modern English 
Dictionary’ curious information has ap- 


ared concerning the obscure word which 
the ‘O.E.D.’ records as long oyster. It is 
given as a compound of oyster (see sense 18), 
and is supported only by a reference to 
‘Smyth’s ‘Sailor’s Word-book’ of 1867. 
The meaning is defined by the ‘O.E.D.’ as 
“sea crayfish,’ but not a hint is given 1s 
to the origin of this odd meaning for what 
apparently is a compound of long and 
oyster. 

Two early instances of the word, however, 
have opportunely and significently come to 
light. The first occurs in 1668 in Bishop 

ilkins’s ‘ An Essay toward a Real Char- 
acter,’ etc., where we read (p. 128) as 
follows: ‘‘ Crustacea exanguious animals. 
The greater ; having Naked shells; of a dark 
brown colour; that which hath 
no claws, but five pair of legs, the feelers 
somewhat compressed, being thorny on the 
back,.. LONG orsTeR, Locusta Marina.”’ 

The second instance is found in Stephen 
Skinner’s ‘ Etymologicon ’ of 1671: ‘‘ Long- 
oister vox, ut monet Doct. Th. H. 
Occidentalis seu potius Meridionalis Angliz 
propria, Astaci species quedam, a Fr. G. 
Langouste, Liguribus Alagouste, Livor- 
nensibus, si recte memini, Aligostra, omnia 
a Lat. Locusta piscis.’’ (The ‘‘ Doct Th. 
H.”’ mentioned is Thomas Henshaw, a 
founder of the Royal Society and the editor 
of the ‘ Etymologicon.’’ As his one pub- 
lished work and his various minor articles in 
the Philosophical Transactions yield no 
reference to the word in question, it may be 
concluded that the reference to himself in the 


preceding quotation indicates simply his 
supplementing the original entry of 
Skinner. ) 

Although both these examples support the 
‘0.E.D.’ definition of long oyster, that 
from Skinner supplies in addition the 


important clue that the word is an adapta- 
tion from the French langouste, which also 
means “‘crayfish.’’ Many of the etymo- 
logies in the ‘ Etymologicon ’ are, of course, 
the most fanciful of guesses, but this one 
appears to be both shrewd and accurate. It 
is certainly highly probable that the French 
word had become Anglicized perhaps some 
century, and 


time before the seventeenth 








that the well-known force of folk-etymologiz- 
ing, quite likely aided by some phonetic vari- 
ation, led to the ultimate inclusion of the 
form long oyster as a compound of oyster in 
the ‘ O.E.D.’ 

At present, however, we may only specu- 
late as to the time of the borrowing. Further 
examples are badly needed. But it is prob- 
ably safe to say that the borrowing occurred 
later than another adaptation from the same 


source. The ‘O.E.D.’ has the word languste, 
from Old French Jlanguste, meani 
“locust.’’ The only question is there date 
a 1200. Apparently this form lost out to the 


independently-borrowed locust, and by its 
demise permitted a second importation of 
languste or langouste, this time with a dif- 
ferent sense. 

Any additional evidence will be appreci- 
ated by the editors of the ‘ Early Modern 
English Dictionary,’ in which the word will 
appear as longoister. 

Harotp B. ALLEN. 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., U.S.A. 


OVING THE CHURCH.—An old hum- 
orous tale, registered by Antti Aarne 
and Stith Thompson (‘The Types of the 
Folk-Tale,’ Helsinki, 1928, p. 166) as No. 
1326, runs like this: To see whether the 
church is moving, someone lays down his 
coat in front of it. It is stolen. They think 
the church has passed over it. 
English versions of the tale wanted. 


O. F. B. 


JM SERENUS CRESSY.—Dom Cressy, 

as is well-known, is the editor who put 
together out of more than forty treatises the 
work which we know as the ‘ Sancta Sophia ’ 
of Father Augustine Baker. Where is the 
best account of him and his works to be 
found? Are there any unpublished MSS. 
of his extant—whether editorial writing or 
original treatises ? 

C, E. H. 


BE JEWS IN THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 

—I should be glad if any readers of 
‘N. and Q.’ who follow French and German 
work on historical and antiquarian subjects 
could tell me whether any good recent books 
or articles have appeared in France, Bel- 
gium or Germany dealing with the influence 
of the Jews in the first three hundred years 
or so of the Christian era. I do not seek 
information about their philosophy itself so 
much as about the permeation of their ideas 
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through the ordinary life of the day. 


ORT CANNING.—I should be glad to 
know of any publication detailing the 
circumstances attending the building of this 
jungle-surrounded town, and its subsequent 
desertion. It stands on the right bank of 
the Mutla (one of the mouths of the Ganges) 
and, when proceeding by country boat on a 
shooting expedition in the Sundarbands in 
February, 1902, I passed it by, and was much 
struck by the eerie appearance of its broad 
grass-grown streets and neglected buildings. 
These were mostly of considerable size and 
of the square type with flat roofs and stucco 
walls, On my asking the natives about the 
town, I was informed that it was built by 
‘* Jan Kampanee Sahib” (i.e., the Govern- 
ment) because at that time the Hugli threat- 
ened to silt up, but that the river after- 
wards cleared itself again, so that the pro- 
jected new port was not required after all. 


H. R. E. Rupkxrn, 
Major. 


D® EDMOND HALLEY’S' MAPS, 
CHARTS AND PLANS.—I am making 
endeavours to compile a new and fairly com- 
plete list of all maps, charts and plans 
drawn by Dr. Edmond Halley (1656-1742). 
Such a list might serve a useful purpose. 

The ‘Catalogue of the Printed Maps, 
Plans and Charts in the British Museum,’ 
vol. i., A-K, cols. 1733-4; London, 1885, 
mentions several by Halley. A few more of 
Halley’s charts, etc., were cited in my edi- 
tion of the ‘ Correspondence and Papers of 
Edmond Halley,’ pp. 282-3; Oxford: 1932. 
Halley’s name appears, in print, wpon the 
chart of the Eclipse Track of 1715, which is 
hanging in the rooms of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society, Burlington House, London 
(clxvii. 44). The same Society possesses 
Halley’s map of the variations of the com- 
pass, 1700 (clxvi. 292). Mr. Lawrence C. 
Wroth, Librarian of the John Carter Brown 
Library of Providence, Rhode Island, 
U.S.A., wrote to me, Feb. 18, 1936, as fol- 
lows : 

The facsimile of Halley’s New Plan of the 
Harbour of Boston in New England which we 
have was published in the Publications of the 
Colonial Society of Massachusetts, in 1913. It 
was then the property of Mr. John Whittemore 
Farwell who died in 1929. I am informed that 


the heirs of Mr. Farwell’s estate have never 
made a division of his library and that the 
map is probably in their possession. 


The Annals of Science, London, for July 











next, will contain ‘ A Note on Edmond Hal. 
ley’s Voyage to the New World,’ by Profs. 
sor Raymond Phineas Stearns, of Harvarj 
University. This refers to a ‘Map of 
South America,’ about 1710, by John Senex. 
The map (Brit. Mus., Maps 148.¢.3) is dedi. 
cated to Edmond Halley, and _ shows th 
course of the latter’s voyage in 1700. 

References to any other maps, charts or 
plans by or relating to Halley will be greatly 
appreciated. 

KE. F, MacPrxe, 

5220 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago. 


AURENCE SULIVAN.—I should i 
grateful for any information (or indica. 
tion of likely sources of such) respecting the 
above-named, who was a prominent director, 
and at one time chairman, of | the 
Court of the East India Company in the 
time (middle of eighteenth century) of Clive 
and Warren Hastings. Strangely, he is not 
included in the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ 


A. T. 


HAWLEY AND TOOVEY FAMILIES, — 
Administration of Elizabeth Hawley, 
formerly Toovey, late of the parish of Hart- 
ley Wintney, county of Southampton, widow, 
was granted, in September, 1763, to John 
Toovey, natural and lawful son (P.C.C.). 

Mountague Rush, of Elvetham, clerk, 
twenty-five, and Jane Toovey Hawley, of 
Heckfield, twenty-one, were granted a mar- 
riage licence, 18 Oct., 1768 (‘ Marriaze 
Licences in Hampshire . . . Bishop of Win- 
chester’; Harl, Soc., vol. xxxvi., p. 177). 

In Musgrave’s ‘ Obituary,’ vol. vi., p. 101 
(Harl. Soc., vol. xlix.; London, 1901), ap- 
pear the entries following: 

Mrs. Anne Toovey, Watlington, Oxfordshire, 
22 April, 1779 (L.M. 190). 

Richard Toovey, Watlington, Oxfordshire, 
August 1779, aet. 62 (L.M. 380). 

Were these two last-named  Tooveys 
natives of Oxfordshire, or did they, at one 
time, reside elsewhere? Is it possible that 
they formerly lived in Hampshire and re 
moved to Watlington, perhaps subsequently 
to 1760? 

EK. B. Lucrvs. 


OBERT HUISH. — Particulars are rt 
quested concerning this man, who is said 

to have written a book called the ‘ Memoirs 
of George the Third.’ It was published in 
two volumes in 1821 by Thomas Kelly. 
Amongst the illustrations are several por- 
traits, including the Royal Family of Eng- 
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‘and in 1787, and Pitt and Fox. 


A. 


THE ATLANTIC CROSSED BY A DOG. 
—Edward Cook, of Togston in North- 
umberland, who died at _ seer in 1786, 
visited America taking with him a pointer 
dog, which he lost while shooting in the 
woods near Baltimore. Some considerable 
time afterwards his brother, who was living 
at Togston, was alarmed in the night by the 
barking of a dog which, when admitted, was 
recognized as the one which had been taken 
to America. On Edward Cook’s return, he 
and the dog mutually recognized each other. 
All efforts to trace the vessel by which the 
animal had left America were unavailing, 
nor was the place where it had landed in 
England ever discovered. Has a feat of 4 
dog crossing the Atlantic in this manner 
ever been recorded either before or since this 
time ? 
H. Askew. 


EORGE MILLAR. — Clockmaker, of 


Gateshead, Co. Durham. Particulars 
and dates wanted, 
Oo. C. G. M. 
EDDINGHAM: MEANING OF NAME 
WANTED.—Is ‘‘ Yedding”’ a family 


or personal Anglo-Saxon name? What other 
forms of it occur? 
E. H. A. 


ACOBITE BALLAD WANTED.—What are 
the words of the Jacobite song (and where 
can they be obtained) which begins 


“Once in fair England 
My Blackbird did flourish.” 


The lines are quoted by S. Redmond in ‘ N. 
& Q” July 1, 1865. No. 183. 
N. K. Lock. 


UTHORS WANTED.—1. Who is the author 
4 of the fairy story in verse of which I give 
title and first stanza. 


The Legend of Pierre D’Aunay. 


Pierre D’Aunay was a dashing wight 
gs solemn people called him black- 
sheep, 
He stopped up very late at night 
And every eve he drank his sack deep, 
But he cut his joke and paid his score, 
What could the jolly knave do more? 


It appeared anonymously in the Boys’ 


Journal about 1865; it is a very vivid narrative, 
and, so far as I can find, quite unknown. 


H. S. H. 


2. Who said that the “three pillars of 
learning oes ee much, suffering much and 


H. F. 


studying muc 





Replies. 


CHEMICAL REPRINT AND OFFSET 
PROCESSES. 


(clxix. 460; clxx. 105), 


AN interesting paper, entitled ‘ Films in 

the Reproduction of Library Material,’ 
by M. Llewellyn Raney, appeared in the 
Bulletin of the American Library Associa- 
tion, for February, 1936, vol. xxx., no. 2, 
pp. 80-88. The paper states that quarters 
have been granted in the British Museum 
‘for the establishing of a filming office 
which will reproduce books in English pos- 
session on demand.’’ The camera used is 
an invention of Mr. Eugene B. Power, who, 
“with the support of certain leading 
American libraries, is also soliciting sub- 
scriptions to films of all the books printed 
in English before 1550—which may be 
extended later to 1640.’’ The article men- 
tioned states further that a similar camera 
will be installed soon in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, Paris, and that like services may 
be extended to Berlin and Rome. 

Dr. Watson Davis, director of Science 
Service, 2101, Constitution Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D.C.., has very kindly sent to me 
a copy of his Document No. 72, revised Feb. 
10, 1936, which fully describes their plans, 
present and future, for the reproduction of 
rare books, manuscripts, etc., by means of 
micro-films and enlarged projection prints, 
as may be desired. All such work is done 
at cost. Science Service was organised in 
1921, as a non-profit corporation, with the 
aid of an endowment from the late E. W. 
Scripps, a wealthy American newspaper pub- 
lisher. Dr. Watson Davis, as he explains in 
his Document No. 72, is ‘hopeful that, in 
due course of time, it will become possible 
to arrange for international co-operation in 
much of this work, so that scholars, profes- 
sional men in general, librarians and all 
serious students will be enabled to have, close 
at hand and at small cost, all the material 
they may need touching the subjects of 
special interest to them. ‘This is, indeed, a 
large undertaking, but, to the extent that 
it can be accomplished, it will prove to be 
of incalculable value. 

Micro-films, of course, require the use of 
a reading machine with adequate powers of 
magnification. 

Science Service announces the completion 
of a model of a suitable reading machine, 
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about the size of a typewriter, producing 
large-sized, easily seintinkhe tenses of 35 mm. 
micro-films. 

Several firms in the U.S.A. are making, 
at relatively small charges, reproductions of 
manuscripts, etc., by a photolithographic pro- 
cess, similar to the ‘‘ Replika’’ process of 
so-called offset-printing mentioned at ante p. 
105. 

It is needless to point out that the 
availability of such processes will insure the 
reproduction of many manuscripts on scien- 
tific and other subjects which might not 
otherwise find their way into print, owing 
to the higher cost of regular publication. 

Evcene F. MacPrke. 


SEVENTH CHILD (clxx. 175).—In an 

admirable work of prose-writing, ‘ Elf 
Sohne,’ the German writer, Franz Kafka, 
brings these characteristics of the seventh 
son. Though, of course, it is not traditional, 
Dr. Eric Smit will perhaps be interested to 
see it: 

Der siebente Sohn gehért mir vielleicht mehr 
als alle andern. Die Welt versteht ihn nicht 
zu wiirdigen; seine besondere Art von Witz 
versteht sie nicht. Ich tiberschatze ihn nicht; 
ich weiss, er ist geringfiigig genug; hatte die 
Welt keinen andern Fehler als den, dass sie 
ihn nicht zu wiirdigen weiss, sie wire noch 
immer makellos. Aber innerhalb der Familie 
wollte ich diesen Sohn nicht missen, Sowohl 
Unruhe bringt er als auch Ehnfurcht vor der 
Ueberlieferung, und beides fiigt, er, wenigstens 
fiir mein Gefihl, zu einem unanfechtbaren 
Ganzen. Mit diesem Ganzen weiss er allerd- 
ings selbst am wenigsten etwas anzufangen; 
das Rad der Zukunft wird er nicht ins Rollen 
bringen; aber diese seine Anlage ist so 
aufmunternd, so hoffnungsreich; ich wollte, er 
hatte Kinder und diese wieder Kinder. Leider 
scheint sich dieser Wunsch nicht erfiillen zu 
wollen. In einer mir zwar begreiflichen, aber 
ebenso unerwiinschten Selbstzufriedenheit, die 
allerdings in _ grossartigem Gegensatz zum 
Urteil seiner Umgebung steht, treibt er sich 
allein umher, kiimmert sich nicht um Madchen 
und wird trotzdem niemals seine gute Laune 


verlieren 
Otto F. Baster. 


AVID: ICONOGRAPHY AND LITER- 
ARY BIBLIOGRAPHY (clxx. 175). — 
Will I be allowed to mention the fact that 
myself, I wrote, in Czech, a poem of which 
King David was the subject? The motif of 
my poem is taken from a Russian tradi- 
tional tale: King David is writing the Book 
of Psalms. But the loud croaking of the 
frogs disturbs him so that he is not able to 
finish his work, to write the last line of his 











Book. So he curses the frogs. But the oldest 
one of them replies to him that the frogs 
have the right to croak, as “ all Creature 
are praising the Lord.’’ King David, hear. 
ing it, writes these words down, and so the 
Book of Psalms is ending by this phrase. 

My poem appeared for the first time as 
introductory poem of a_ year-book, ‘The 
Bible and the Czech Folk’ (Brno, 1936), 
being accompanied by two drawings by Petr 
Dillinger. Now another edition, with draw. 
ings by Milada MareSova, is in preparation. 
If your correspondent is willing to have it, 
I shall be pleased to send him a copy. 

A traditional Arabic legend on King David 
is printed in the Revue des Traditions popw- 
laires, vol. xv., Paris, 1900, p. 143, No. 316, 

Orto F. Banter. 


THE ICE SAINTS (clxx. 192).—The “ Ice 
Saints’’ (in German ‘‘ Eismanner”) 
are of course St. Pancrace (12 May), &. 
Servace (13 May), and St. Boniface (14 
May). Here, in Moravia, they are called 
the ‘Frozen Saints,’’ and St. Sophy 

(15 May) is said to be their cook. 
Otto F. Banter. 

Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 

DMUND SPBPNSER’S FAMILY AND 

THE CHURCH (clxx. 172).—By an 
error the name of the well-known Ziirich 
printer Christoph Froschover appears in 
this contribution under the singular form 
of ‘‘ Froschoveri’’ and the Oxford divine 
Laurence Humfrey as ‘‘ Humfredo, Lauren- 
tio.’ One can only conjecture that the 
names were taken in these cases from the 
title-pages of books, but the genitive ‘‘ Fros- 
choveri’’ cannot possibly be thus severed 
from the words with which it was con- 
structed, any more than Ciceronis can be 
lettered by itself on the back of a_ book. 
“* Froschoveri’s house.” (p. 172, col. 2, line 
21) is impossible and would lead the reader 
to suppose him an Italian. 

Among the supplemental matter which 
the writer adds to the biographical sketch 
of Thomas Spenser given in Cooper's 
‘ Alumni (it should be Athenae) Cantabrig- 
ienses ’ are Spenser’s marriage to Ales Agar, 
widow, of Colchester in 1557, his presence 
at Geneva in 1556, and the reference to 
Burn’s ‘Livre des .Anglois,’ but all these 
were already recorded by Cooper in_ the 


‘“* Additions and Corrections,’ p. 558 of vol. 
i. Further on the same page of Cooper's 
book, mention is made of Thomas Spenser's 
election as demy of Magdalen in 1540 or 
1541 and as fellow in 1544. He is said to 
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have resigned his fellowship in 1547 and 
then or soon afterwards is supposed to have 
been elected student of Christchurch. Cooper 
quotes as one of his sources here ‘‘ informa- 
tion from Rev. Dr. Bloxam.” 


Epwarp BEnsLy. 


I am not clear if the following note adds 
anything to what is known by Miss ArKIN- 
gon but in the Ordination Records of the 
Bishop of London at date 14 Jan. 1559/60. 
Thomas Spenser is described as ‘‘ born «it 
Wroughton, aged about 34.” 

R. M. Giencross. 


HENRY DE BULMER alias DE FER- 
LINGTON (clxx. 138).—There is a good 
deal of dispute as to who this benefactor of 
Tynemouth Priory was. My old friend Dr. 
Dendy considered he was the person cited 
at the first reference. Others consider him 
to be an elder namesake, Sir Henry de 
Bulmer, Knt., son of Sir Bertram who died 
17 Henry IL (1171). 

I have a pedigree of this family, who had 
many connections with the county of Dur- 
ham—the county I know most of. It begins 
as follows: 

1. Ligulf, Lord of Bulmer and Ferlington 
in Cleveland, Co, York, living in the reigns 
of Edward the Confessor (1042-1066), and 
William the Conqueror (1066-1087). Married 
—name unknown—and had issue, 

2. Bertram, son of Ligulf. He was Lord 
of Bulmer, Ferlington and other places, 
which lands he held of Robert, son of Nigel 
Fossard, Lord Baron of Mulgrave, etc., Co. 
York, in the reign of Henry I (1100-1135). 
He married—name unknown—and had issue 
—two sons—Bertram and Ralph, who each 
took the surname of Bulmer. 

3. Bertram de Bulmer was Lord of Bulmer 
and Sheriff Hutton, Co. Yorks, and of 
Brancepeth, Co. Durham, etc. He appears, 
as Bertram, son of Bertram, as witness to 
several charters of which we have copies. 
Held five knights’ fees of the Bishop of Dur- 
ham of ancient feoffment; 1129; was Sheriff 
of Yorkshire from 31 Henry I (1131) to 
7 Henry II (1161); died in 17 Henry IT 
(1171). Married—name unknown—and had 
issue—five sons—Henry, Stephen, Alan, Wil- 
liam and Robert—who all married and had 
issue; and one daughter, Emma, who mar- 
ried a Neville and had issue. 

4. Henry de Bulmer, eldest son of Ber- 
tram de Bulmer, last-named, was Lord of 
Bulmer and Sheriff Hutton, Co. Yorks., 
Brancepeth, Co. Durham, ete., etc., from 





1171 to 1204; gave lands in Yorkshire, for 
some of which he paid scutage, to his 
nephew, Henry de Neville, (whom he made 
his heir) in 4 John (1203). He was not 
married, and died s.p. soon after 1203. He 
is supposed to be the benefactor of Tynemouth 
Priory by some authors. 

We have a large number of Bulmer family 
records for Datken—tet far too many to 
give in ‘N,. and Q.’ 

J. W. Fawcett. 


LK-LORE: SHUTTING THE DOOR 

AFTER A DEATH (clxx. 191). — Your 
enquirer, A. J. W., fails to say in what 
sense he understands the practice of closing 
the door at death. 

In Warwickshire this superstitious old 
custom still prevails, with the following 
interpretation: Immediately a death occurs, 
one house door, usually the front one, is 
opened and left ajar, night and day, for 
several days, until after the funeral. The 
belief is that deceased’s spirit, having left 
the body, is wandering round precincts of 
the dwelling, and would otherwise be unable 
to enter the house at will if all doors and 
windows were kept shut. The last instance 
of this usage happened recently, in Shakes- 
peare Street, Stratford-on-Avon. 


Wm. JAGGARD. 


So far as my personal knowledge goes it 
was the practice in the County of Durham 
to leave the door of the house open in order 
to afford a free passage to the departing 
spirit. I have never met with the belief as 
related by A. J. W. 

H. AsKEw. 


" E WILD BEAST OF THE REED” 

(clxx. 136).—The marginal rendering ot 
Psalm Ixviii. 30 runs, ‘‘beasts of the reeds”’ ; 
and so LXX., émuripnoor rots Onpious Tov Kada- 
pou: The text of this great and gallant 
psalm is here possibly corrupt, but the usual 
explanation does give a good sense. At 
Isaiah xxvii. i., two kinds of leviathan and 
a dragon (Tannin) are mentioned for de- 
struction; v. 12 seems to show that all these 
three are Egyptian. From the visions of 
Daniel and elsewhere we can be sure that 
nations were anciently, as now, represented 
by animals. Thus the beasts of the reeds 
would refer to the crocodiles and perhaps 
the hippopotamus, as symbolizing the powers 
that kept Semitic Ethiopia away from the 





religion and culture of the Jews. The fulfil- 
ment of the prophecy is very striking, even 
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to a casual student of the two languages, 
Hebrew and Amharic, 
E. S. Cuatx. 


OHN ALEXANDER: WILLIAM ALEX- 
ANDER (clxx. 192).—It is suggested 
with diffidence that, if possible, Mr. Srron- 
ANDERSON makes a reference to the ‘ Mem- 
orials of the Karl of Stirling and House of 
Alexander,’ by the Rev. Charles Rogers, 
LL.D., published in two volumes by William 
Patterson, Princes Street, Edinburgh, 1877, 
and after reading the ‘‘ endless genealogies *’ 
he will be able to form his own conclusions 
as to the connections of the Alexanders of 
the United States of America with the title 
of the Ear] of Stirling. 

However, it is well authenticated that Sir 
William Alexander obtained a charter from 
the King in 1621 granting ‘‘ him, his heirs 
and assigns .. . lands and islands situate 
and lying in America,’ and that the dig- 
nity of the Earl of Stirling was conferred 
= him when Charles I was crowned at 

olyrood Palace in 1633, with an additional 
title of Viscount Canada. The title lapsed 
in 1739 on the death of the fifth earl, who 
died without issue. 

There is no trace of a John Alexander in 
the American biographical records at my 
command, but perhaps the following details 
will be of interest. James Alexander, who 
was a lawyer, politician, statesman and 
patriot, was the second son of David Alex- 
ander in Ward of Muthil, and was born in 
Scotland, 1691. He was trained as an 
engineer officer, receiving a good education 
in mathematics and kindr sciences, in 
which he showed a proficiency. Although a 
Whig in politics, as a good Scotsman he 
formed Jacobite connections, and served with 
some distinction in the forces of the Old 
Pretender during the Rebellion of 1715. 
Upon defeat of this cause and the consequent 
peril to its supporters, he fled to America. 
Excelling as he did in mathematics, he was 
appointed Surveyor-General in New York. 
In 1720 he was chosen by Governor Burnet. 
as member of his council and, subsequently 
studying law, he acquired distinction as a 
pleader. With Franklin and others he was 
associated in establishing the Philosophical 
Society of America. e married Mary, 
daughter of John Sprott of Wigtown, Scot- 
land, (the widow of David Provost, a pros- 
perous merchant reported to have made his 
fortune through engaging in smuggling prac- 
tices), by whom he had four daughters and 
one son. Mary, the eldest daughter, mar- 


| vied Peter Vanbrugh Livingston, merchant 





of New York; Elizabeth, the second 
daughter, married John Stevens of Perth, 
Amboy, New Jersey; Catherine, the thir 
daughter, married Major Walter Ruther. 
ford, and Susannah, the fourth daughter, 
married General John Reid of Strathloch, 
Perthshire, founder of the Chair of Music 
in the University of Edinburgh, 

William Alexander, the only son, acted 
as clerk to his mother, who engaged in a lay. 
ful provision business after her first hus. 
band’s death and continued in it after her 
marriage with James Alexander, and subse. 
quently she took her son William into the 
business as a co-partner. Upon obtaining a 
contract to supply the King’s troops, Wil 
liam Alexander was led to join the commis. 
sariat of the army, shortly after which he 
attracted the notice of General Shirley, the 
Commander-in-Chief, who made him his 
aide-de-camp and private secretary. Gen. 
eral Shirley was charged with neglecting his 
duty and Major William Alexander accom- 
panied him to England and defended him in 
the House of Commons. During this visit 
to England, Major Alexander was persuaded 
to assert a claim to the Earldom of Stirling, 
and employed as his agent at Kdinburgh a 
well-known Writer to the Signet, who pro- 
ceeded to seek evidence in support of his 
claim. But, chiefly on the deposition of two 
old men who affirmed his descent from John 
Alexander, uncle of the first Earl of Stir. 
ling, a jury at Edinburgh, on 24 Mar., 1759, 
served him heir-male of Henry, the fifth 
Earl of Stirling. 

Finding that the formal service of a jury 
at Edinburgh was insufficient to establish his 
right to the peerage, Major William Alex- 
ander presented a memorial to the King 
praying for recognition of his honours. The 
memorial was, in the autumn of 1759, remit: 
ted to the House of Lords, who promulgated 
their oem to the effect that he had failed 
to sustain his claim. Prior to this an- 
nouncement, however, Major William Alex- 
ander had returned to America, and 
although he did not further seek by legal 
aid to obtain recognition of his title, he con- 
tinued to use it and was known as Lord 
Stirling. He died at Albany, in the State 
of New York, on 15 Jan., 1783, aged fifty- 
seven years, five days before an agreement 
was entered into between the two countries 
for a cessation of hostilities. 

By his wife Sarah, eldest daughter of 
Philip Livingston of New York, he had two 
daughters—Mary and Catherine. Mary 
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married Robert Watts, by whom she ‘had a 
son John, who practised as a physician in 
New York; Catherine married Colonel Wil- 
liam Duer, and had a son, William Alex- 
ander Duer, who published the Memoirs of 
his maternal grandfather. 

See ‘ The Life of William Alexander, Ear] 
of Stirling, with Selections from His Corres- 
pondence, by his Grandson, William Alex- 
ander Duer, LL.D.,’ a quarto volume pub- 
lished by the New York Historical Society, 
1840. 

PETER GRIFFITHS. 

(It may be noted that William Alexander has 
a place in the ‘ D.N.B.’] 


AATHERINE DASHWOOD AND JAMES 

HAMMOND (clxx. 155, 196).—May I 
be permitted to state that James Hammond 
was the second son of Anthony Hammond 
(known as Silver-tongued Hammond), Esq., 
of Somersham Place, M.P. and Commis- 
sioner of the Navy, by his wife, Jane, 
daughter of Sir Walter Clarges, Bart. 
Anthony was the grandson of Anthony Ham- 
mond, ., of St. Alban’s Court. 

With regard to the point raised at the 
first reference as to the cause of James Ham- 
mond’s death, it is stated in the ‘ British 
Cyclopaedia,’ that ‘‘he died 1742, his 
health, if not his intellect, having been dis- 
ordered by an unfortunate attachment to a 
young lady who rejected his addresses.’’ 


James SETON- ANDERSON. 
‘Woodlea,”” Moffat Road, Dumfries. 


IARY OF WILLIAM MAWHOOD 
(clxx. 156).—Dr. Edwin H. Burton, in 
his ‘Life and Times of Bishop Challoner ’ 
(1909), vol. ii., p. 231, refers to the Diary 
having been placed at his disposal ‘‘ by the 
present representative of the family, Mr. 
John B. Corney 
1 do not know if Dom Austin Corney 
(Worth Priory, Crawley, Sussex) is- a 
member of this family, but I would suggest 
him as a possible line of enquiry. 


M. R. Trappres-Lomax. 


“\V/AIT A LITTLE; THERE IS NO TIME TO 
LOSE ” (clxx. 85).—Another form of this 
story relates to “a celebrated surgeon, on the 
point of performing a critical operation, who 
addressed the students about him with the in- 
junction ‘ Now, gentlemen, don’t let us hurry, 
because we have no time to lose’ ” (C. A. Ault 
“Gathered Together ” (1933), p. 36). 
G. C. Martin in his book on Proverbs quotes 
(p. 117) “If you are in e hurry, go round.” 


Lawrence PaI.tips. 
Walton Rectory, Bridgewater. 





The Library. 


Johnson and English Poetry before 1660. 
By W. B. C. Watkins. (Princeton Uni- 
versity Press; Oxford University Press. 
8s. net). 

THE material for this study comes chiefly 

from the first and the revised editions 
of Johnson’s Dictionary, and his notes on 

Shakespeare, with gathering also from the 

‘ Ramblers’ and other works. Consideration 

of the libraries in which Johnson read; the 

editions of poets he had to use; what he may 
have learned through the work of his friends 

(and the depth of his interest in a friend’s 

work is a notable feature in Johnson’s life, 

so that it was but fair it should often prove 
profitable) ; and the lines on which his own 
tastes and opinions inspired him to some 
measure of research, enable Mr. Watkins 
both to construct a convincing background 
for Johnson’s comprehensive learning and to 
characterize that learning well, alike in its 
astonishing range and essential solidity and 
in its deficiencies. The Introduction traces 
certain peculiarities of Johnson’s literary 
criticism back to peculiarities of his own 
mind and temper: he disliked imitations ; 
he was rather apt to adopt permanently an 
opinion at first struck out purely in opposi- 
tion; above all, he detested over-praise. 

These things are good to bear in mind when 

considering Johnson’s view of poets; in a 

few well-known instances, one or the other 

definitely and directly determines his pro- 
nouncements; their main use, however, is of 

a subtler sort—they help to give Johnson’s 

criticism its singularly high quality of in- 

dividuality. 

A valuable service Mr. Watkins renders in 
this book is to bring out what were the sub- 
jects and the authors of Johnson’s predilec- 
tion—apart that is from the familiar ones. 
His appreciation of ballads, for example, is 
discriminatingly defined; or, again, his 
view of Donne and the metaphysical poets. 
Gaps in his knowledge naturally are inferred 
for the most part from the absence of men- 
tion in his works and conversation. Mr. 
Watkins is careful to warn his readers that 
this negative evidence is precarious. It is 
somewhat more trustworthy, though, as 





evidence to lack of interest, and combined 
with what we know of Johnson’s method in 
reading (there are some good pages on this) 
suggests part of the secret of Johnson’s sus- 
tained intellectual vigour: 


he did not, out 





people’s opinions, 


of deference to other 
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occupy himself with studies that he did not 
like. Where we find him so occupied it is 
in furtherance of some end he has at heart. 

To the professed lover of Johnson every 
detail remotely concerning him or his friends 
is of value; and it may be conceded that a 
good deal of detail has been amassed that is 
not of great use to anyone else. Mr. Wat- 
kins’s book is of a different order; every 
student of English literature should at any 
rate pluck the heart out of it, for it is a 
definite contribution to the true understand- 
ing of Johnson. A valuable appendix gives 
the sources used for the Dictionary. 


The Education of Chaucer. 
Plimpton. 


7s. 6d.). 


HE success of an earlier work on the same 

lines as this, ‘The Education of 
Shakespeare,’ has encouraged Mr. Plimpton 
to bring forth from his library yet other 
treasures which should similarly illustrate 
the learning and the books of Chaucer’s day. 
We are certainly inclined somewhat to 
underrate what our ancestors before the 
Renaissance enjoyed in the way of know- 
ledge both of the world and of. their own 
minds and the events of history. This book 
should prove to many readers a useful and 
pleasant corrective. The text letter-press 
gives a succinct account of what was taught 
in Chaucer’s day, but the value of the book 
lies in the photographs of MSS. from Mr 
Plimpton’s collection—some of them un- 
published. While most of them are put be- 
fore us in specimens, we are given in extenso 
an English primer, used in Chaucer’s time, 
an early French primer running to 39 pages, 
and an elementary arithmetic of the fif- 
teenth century included because of its rarity. 
Useful appendixes give lists of the Biblical 
characters, mythological characters, classical 
and mediaeval authors, theologians and 
saints, historical characters, and astronomi- 
cal and astrological terms to be found in 
Chaucer. Homer, we notice, finds place not 
among the classical authors but with the 
mythological characters. 


By George A. 
(Oxford University Press. 


The Psycho-Biology of Language. By George 
K. Zipf. (Routledge and Sons. 12s. 6d. 
net). 

IS is described as an introduction to 
Dynamic Philology. It is an investiga- 
tion into speech considered as a natural 





phenomenon—‘‘ the peculiar. form of J 
haviour of a very unusual extant speci 
The fundamental conception is that of | 
equilibrium which, in any language, © 
found to establish itself between form 
function in speech, of which the simp 
example is found in the correlation be 
shortness and frequency in words. 
the things Mr. Zipf says at considerah 
length and in technical language are mat 
of simple every-day observation. As is qj 
fashion, now-a-days, when the behaviourist 
theory tends to permeate so many studig 
with any biological implication, the role ¢ 
individual volition and of consciousness 
speech is virtually ignored. Again, such 
scheme of thought as is indicated by § 
expression ‘‘ stream of speech and its rel 
tion to the totality of behaviour,’’ seem & 
us likely to prove ingenious rather 
fruitful. In fact it is the reader who n 
enjoys ingenuity, the conning of curioy 
patterns, the 
things in surprising juxta-positions to wh 
this book will most appeal, though we wow 
not omit to mention the care and clevern 
with which its materials have been brougl 
together and handled. 


A cataLocue of Autograph Letters 
dressed to Sir William Betham, Uls 
King of Arms from about 1810 to 183 
has been sent to us by Mr. ed 
Sherwood. We observe among Sir William 
many hundreds of correspondents, Ainswot 
—as a lad of twenty-three; George D 
Lamb’s friend; Daniel Maclise; Lady W 
gan; N. H. Nicholas; Southey; to 
nothing of those whose claim to notice 
on their genealogy or their antiquari 
accomplishment. 


Notice TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

APPROVED ‘Queries’ are inserted free 
charge. 
give their names and add 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily 
publication. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to a 
article which has already appeared, cor 
pondents are requested to give withing p 
+ egg anager yr after the exact head 
the numbers of the series volume and 
at which the contribution in question is to} 


found. 
be pleased to fo 
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